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OW that a somewhat threatening spring 
is almost in sight, it is pleasant to turn 
one’s mind to regions which one can fairly 
hope war will not touch, where plant-life in 
beautiful, unfamiliar forms will soon be 
unfolding itself. One way of giving such 
thoughts a sort of concrete character is by 
spending half an hour over, say, Curtis’s 
Botanical Magazine, in which the fine 
coloured plates help the imagination to 
wander over some of the relatively untouched 
tracts of the world. Thus, in the January 
number we go first to Spain, to Monserrat 
near Barcelona, where we are to find Cam- 
panula affinis. This, it appears, was re- 
corded in 1777 by Broussonet, but through 
some defects in the record has proved difficult 
to fix. Next we pass to Transcaucasia, 
where in Gouria and Mingrelia, in rock 
crevices, grows the shrubby birch, Betula 
Medwediewii—a_sub-alpine which on _ its 
native mountains never attains height of 
more than 9ft. Thence to the western Hima- 
layas, from Kashmir to Kurnam, to look at 
Pedicularis megalantha with yellow corollas, 
remembering also the purplish-flowered var- 
iety found further east. Hriogonum nudum, 
which comes next, transports us to North 
America—to dry rocky hills of poorish soil in 
Central California. California, again, and 
Oregon—rocky ridges between 1,500 and 2,100 
metres above sea-level—is the home of the 
charming Erigeron foliosus. A plant of small 
range in southern Portugal is the candytuft 
which has been named Iberis Welwitschii, 
which is so closely related to other Portuguese 
and to an Italian candytuft that it is 
thought probable that a once widely spread 
Species is in process of breaking up into a 
number of smaller species, these, from being 
isolated becoming more and more distinct. 
A pretty little broom, Genista januensis, 
which grows to advantage in our rock- 


cases, or 





gardens, may be found by the traveller in 
May flowering in Italy from Liguria to 
Naples, and also in the Austrian Tyrol and 
in the north-west of the Balkan Peninsula. 
There follows the most beautiful item in this 
little collection, Prunus campanulata, a rose- 
red flowering cherry from Formosa and South 
China. One may see it in the Temperate 
House at Kew (a plant grown from seed) in 
clear weather flowering magnificently as 
early as January. In Bulgaria, N.W. Ana- 
tolia, Syria, Armenia, S. Russia, Persia, 
Afghanistan, and 8. Turkestan flourishes— 
flowering in February and March, the 
flowers ‘‘ appearing like stars on the surface 
of the withered turf ’’ of wet clayey meadow- 
land—the curious Merendera sobolifera, one 
of the nearly seven hundred plants common 
to the Balkan peninsula and the Orient 
which refuse any more westerly range. Two 
more plants take us respectively to China and 
to Mexico: Rhododendron agastum, a deli- 
cate rhododendron first collected in 1913, and 
Oncidium unguiculatum, one of the orchids 
brought to Europe in the forties of last 
century with which all orchid-growers are 
familiar. Needless to say scientific descrip- 
tion and much detail set forth by competent 
writers brings the plants we have thus 
rapidly surveyed to the botanist’s attention. 


[‘ the January number of the Journal of 

Botany will be found some interesting 
Notes on Narcissi by Mr. H. W. Pugsley. 
He begins with Narcissus minor. This has 
been in cultivation for over three centuries, 
yet no certainly wild specimens have been 
traced in herbaria. However, in 1934 some 
wild Portuguese specimens were received in 
Herb. Mus. Brit. which appear virtually 
identical with N. minor, so that the two may 
be deemed conspecific, and the species be 
located as a native of Portugal. N. minor, 
however, or a daffodil much resembling it 
has long been known from the south of 
France, and in 1937, the author of these 
Notes received word of an undoubtedly native 
station in the Alpes-Maritimes. He visited 
the place in 1938, and found the Narcissus 
in two distinct stations, at altitudes of about 
2,500 and 3,000 ft. in the neighbourhood of 
Grasse, on calcareous ground. The daffodils 
were then in full bloom, the majority of a 
deep yellow colour. Both in their flowering 
and, seen later, in their fruiting, they dif- 
fered but little from N. minor, belonging 
evidently to the same series. At Kew among 
the Riviera exsiccatae are two specimens 
from near Grasse named N. minor. One of 
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them may be taken as identical with the 
daffodil above described ; the other is a taller 
and more robust plant, of which no speci- 
men was observed on the recent visit. It is 
concluded that there are at least two distinct 
daffodils growing in the Alpes-Maritimes, 
one an early-flowering dwarf kind, belonging 
to the minores, the other a later-flowering 
species still of uncertain affinity. It is pro- 
posed to describe the dwarf daffodil of Grasse 
as a new species by the name of Narcissus 
provincialis Pugsl. 


HE North American Review, as might be 
expected, contributes a good deal to our 
knowledge of what Americans, or many of 
them, are thinking about the European war 
and about the problems behind and before it. 
It has also some pleasant articles on general 
topics of which ‘ Artists I have known 
through Eighty Years,’ by Mrs. Maud Howe 
Elliott, is perhaps the pleasantest. This 
winds up with Villegas, the friend and master 
of the writer’s husband, the painter, John 
Elliott. She tells how Elliott after a few 
weeks in Villegas’s studio, said to him: ‘‘ I 
wish to study with you, though I know I can 
never paint in your manner.’’ ‘‘ So much the 
better,’’ replied Villegas, ‘‘ you will not steal 
my subjects as the others do.’’ Villegas had 
been ordered to paint the portrait of King 
Alfonso XIII as he appeared at his wedding. 
Thq Elliotts were then with Villegas, and 
Mr. Elliott 


had the fun of unpacking the box containing 
the royal garments—a cocked hat, a_ blue 
military coat amd waistcoat, white cloth knee 
breeches, long silk stockings, a sword with a 
Toledo blade. At the bottom of the box was a 
heavily sealed package. I broke the seal re- 
vealing a morocco case containing the Order of 
the Garter just bestowed by Edward VII of 
England. The Garter was of dark blue velvet, 
edged with gold: the letters of the legend Honi 
soit qui Mal y Pense were of very thick gold, 
attached with invisible rivets to the velvet. 


Villegas did not know where it was worn, 
and was not satisfied with Mr. Elliott’s in- 
formation ‘‘ on the left,leg below the knee ’’; 
he made sure by consulting a Van Dyck por- 
trait of Philip IV in the Prado. 

King Alfonso was an impatient sitter and 
refused to pose for more than the head. The 
artist would not work from a mannikin, and 
so Mr. Elliott put on the wedding clothes of 
the King and posed in his place. 


I? may interest some reader to be told that in 
the Annual Register for 1840 the section 
‘ Poetry ’ begins with a poem signed Elizabeth 





B. Barrett—a most sadly uninspired and 
fairly lengthy effusion on the marriage of 
Queen Victoria, entitled, ‘The crowned and 
wedded Queen.’ Following it is an extract 
from Robert Browning’s ‘Sordello’ (‘ But 
quick To the main wonder now . . . To linger 
out the penance in mute stone ’’) to which the 
title ‘ Caryatides ’ has been given. The poets 
had not at that date met, and the compiler 
can little have suspected how closely those 
two names, which he brought together, one 
supposes, more or less casually, would here- 
after and for all time be associated. 


E received the other day from Messrs, 
x. Bell & Sons, the Annual Bulletin 
of Historical Interature (No. xxviii.) 
which they publish for the Historical 
Association. This records publications of the 
year 1938. Among the general works of that 
year an outstanding one was the report on 
the Swanscombe Skull which appeared in vol, 
Ixvili. of the Journal of the Royal Anthropo- 
logical Institute: ‘‘This is the first com- 
pletely authenticated human skull from a 
known Acheulean horizon,’’ is the conclusion 
quoted here. Interesting suggestions on the 
true function of the historian will be found in 
the summaries under ‘ Historical Method and 
Bibliographies,’ and under ‘General His- 
tories’ are several useful studies. While 
Ancient History received a good deal of 
attention, the Middle Ages held their own. 
We noticed that Joinville and Villehardouin 
were worked over, once again.The sixteenth 
century, was not largely illustrated in 
1938; yet in the Calendar of Patent Rolls 
there were important first and third volumes 
for the reign of Philip and Mary edited by 
M. S. Giuseppi; and there were also Mr. 
J. A. Williamson’s ‘ Age of Drake,’ and Mr. 
C, H. Garrett’s ‘Marian Exiles.’ In 
the seventeenth century continued interest 
was shown in Cromwell and his partners in 
the Rebellion, and there was also a fine study 
of Strafford by Lord Birkenhead. Under 
Colonial and American History Canada is 
conspicuous, and there were three notable 
books on the American Civil War. The 
nineteenth century, that is, the period from 
1789 to 1914, is represented most notably by 
the publication of letters and documents—the 
correspondence of George IV being perhaps 
the most important of these, The books 
dealing with contemporary history include 
Prince Hubertus Loewenstein’s ‘ Conquest of 
the Past’ and Mr. H. K. Tong’s life of 
General Chiang Kai-shek. 
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Literary and Historical 
_ Notes. 


STAGE COACH AND WAGGON 
LISTS, 1637-1840. 


OHN Stow, when writing of the first 
coaches introduced into England by 
Boonen, a Dutchman, in 1564, says that about 
that time (1564) ‘“‘ began long waggons to 
come into use such as now come to London 
from Canterbury, Norwich, Ipswich, 
Gloucester, with passengers and commodi- 
ties’? (Kingsford’s edition of Stow’s London, 
vol. ii, p. 282). Stow might have 
included Cambridge in the places he named 
because the elder Thomas Hobson had already 
been a privileged carrier, holding a monopoly 
between Cambridge and London. He died 
about 1568 and was succeeded by his son, the 
second Thomas Hobson, who successfully con- 
ducted the carrier business until Jan. 1, 1631, 
when John Milton dropped into humorous 
verse and wrote his epitaph (including the 
following lines) : 


Here Png old Hobson. Death hath broke 
is 


girt, 
And here, alas! hath laid him in the dirt. 


When the chronology of the old carriers is 
examined, Hobson will be found to be a 
pioneer. In his lifetime his popularity must 
have been as great as, in 1617, Gervase Mark- 
ham published a pamphlet, ‘ Hobson’s Horse- 
load of Letters of Precedent for epistles of 
business.’ Further references to Hobson the 
second are in Addison’s Spectator, No. 509, 
Chambers’ ‘ Book of Days,’ i. 34-35 (with por- 
trait), C. G. Harper’s ‘ Cambridge Road,’ 
Cooper’s ‘ Annals of Cambridge,’ 1852, vol. 
iii., 230-7. Hobson’s inn in London was the 
famous Black Bull in Bishopsgate, where his 
portrait hung for many years. It is now in 
the Cambridge Guildhall inscribed ‘‘ Mr. 
Hobson, 1620.’ 

There is a _ well-known passage in 
Macaulay’s ‘ History’ regarding the use of 
stage waggons. ‘‘On the best highways 
heavy articles were, in the time of Charles 
the Second, generaly conveyed from place to 
place by stage waggons. In the straw of 
these vehicles nestled a crowd of passengers, 





who could not afford to travel by coach or on 
horseback.’’ 

I now intend to give as much information 
as I am 


able upon these coachmen and 











carriers and to tap some of the very varied 
sources from where we get facts about them. 
There is no doubt but that the early stage 
coach and the stage waggon overlapped as 
regards time. The earliest book upon the 
old stage carriers was issued in 


1637. 


Taylor, John. ‘The Carriers’ Cosmo- 
graphie or a Briefe Relation of the Innes, 
Ordinaries, Hostelries and other lodgings in 
and neere London, where the Carriers, Wag- 
gons, Footeposts and Higglers, doe usually 
come, from any parts . . . with nomination 
of what daies of the weeke they doe come to 
London, and what daies they returne, whereby 
all sortes of people may finde direction, how 
to receive or send goods or letters on to such 
places, &c. Kc.’ 

The full title of this and of most of John 
Taylor’s rare pamphlets are given in Haz- 
litt’s ‘Handbook.’ In ‘The Carriers’ Cosmo- 
graphie’ the names and terminal places of 
call are stated of more than 200 carriers and 
waggoners. Thus—‘‘ the Waines of Inger- 
stone [Ingatestone] in Esex doe come every 
Wednesday to the Kinges Armes in Leaden- 
hall Street.’’ The ‘ Carriers’ Cosmographie ’ 


was reprinted in 1869 by Ashbee and in 1877 
in Arbers’ ‘ English Garner.’ In 1873 the 
Spenser Society re-issued it and it was 


included by Charles Hindley in his reprint of 
Taylor’s ‘ Works.’ 


1671. 


In this year Edward Chamberlayne’s 
‘Angliae Notitiae’ contained the following 
paragraph (pp. 404-6) which throws light on 
early stage coaches, though Chamberlayne 
gives no lists either of them or of waggons. 


Besides this excellent convenience of convey- 
ing Letters and men on Horseback, there is of 
late such an admirable commodiousness both 
for men and women of better rankto travel from 
London to almost any great town of England, 
and to almost all the villages near this great 
city, that the like hath not been known in the 
world, and that is by stage coaches, wherein 
one may be transported to any place, sheltered 
from foul weather and foul waies, free from 
endammaging one’s health or body by hard 
jogging, or over violent motion, and this not 
only at a low price, as, about a shilling for 
every five miles but with such velocity and 
speed, as that the Posts in some forreign coun- 
tryes make not more miles in a day, for the 
stage coaches called flying coaches make 40 or 
50 miles a day, as from London to Oxford or 
Cambridge and that in the space of 12 hours 
not counting the time for dining, setting forth 
not too early and coming in not too late. This 
office is now kept in Bishopsgate Street. 
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1681. 


De Laune, Thomas. ‘ The Present State of 
London,’ London, 1681. 

This well-known book contains 

‘An Alphabetical Account of all the 
carriers, Waggoners and Stage Coaches that 
comes [sic] to the several Inns in London, 
Westminster and Southwark, from all parts 
of England and Wales with the respective 
days of their coming and going out.’’—pp. 
385-440. 

De Laune’s List is the first satisfactory 
account of early coaches and waggons. The 
name of each coachman or waggoner is given, 
the inn at which he puts up in London and 
the town from where he comes, also the days 
when he arrives and departs. The following 
is a specimen entry: 

“Bridgnorth Garratt, Coachman, comes 
to the-‘ Blue Boar’ on Holbourn on Satur- 
days and goes out on Mondays.”’ 

For De Laune see the ‘D.N.B.’ and the 
July 1908 issue of the Home Counties Maga- 
zine, where is an article on him by Philip 
Norman. See also ‘Diary’ of Thomas 
Hearne (Oxford Hist. Soc.), vol. vii., p. 347. 
A second edition of De Laune’s book was pub- 
lished in 1690. 

1684. 


‘The Compleat Tradesman, or 
Dealers Daily Companion, 1684.’ 

This gives a list of carriers, waggons and 
stage coaches and their inns and days of set- 
ting out from London, 


1702. 


‘The Exact Dealer. An _ alphabetical 
account of all the carriers, waggoners and 
stage coaches that come to London from all 
parts of England and Wales with the days 
of their going out.’ 

1709. 


‘A useful companion, or a help at hand, 
being a convenient pocket book for all gentle- 
men, travellers and_ traders,’ contains 
* Account of the days of the going out of all 
the carriers, waggoners and stage coaches.’ 


1710. 


‘A list of the stage coaches and carriers, 
and the places and times they come in and 


go out.’ 
1712. 


exact 


‘The Merchant & Traders’ Necessary Com- 
panion,’ 1712. Contains 
Coaches from London.” 


“a list of Stage 








1722. 

‘ A new Review of London being an exact 
survey lately taken . . . with list of all the 
stage coaches, waggons and carriers where 
they Inn at in London and days they go out 
of town.’ 

This book was reissued several times. There 
was a third edition in 1728. 

1722. 

In the same year (1722) there was published 

Remarks on London; being an exact Survey 
of the Cities of London and Westminster, 
Borough of Southwark, and the Suburbs and 
Liberties contiguous to them; By  shewing 
where every Street, Lane, Court, Alley, Green, 
Yard, Close, Square, or any other Place, hy 
what Name soever called, is situated in the 
most Famous Metrcpolis; so that Letters from 
the General and Penny-Post Offices cannot mis. 
carry for the future. An Historical Account 
of all the Cathedrals, Collegiate and Parochial 
Churches, Chapels, and Tabernacles within the 
Bill of Mortality: shewing therein the sett 
Time of Publick Prayer, celebrating the Sacra- 
ments, Morning and Evening Lectures, and 
preaching Sermons, both ordinary and extra- 
ordinary, with many curious Observations, 
Places to which Penny-Post Letters and Parcels 
are carried, with Lists of Fares and Markets. 
What Places send Members to Parliament. To 
what Inns Flying-Coaches, Stage-Coaches, Wag. 
gons and Carriers come, and the Days they go 
out, lately collected. Keys, Wharfs, and br 
ing-places on the River Thames. Instructions 
about the General Post Office. Description of 
the Great and Cross Roads from one City and 
eminent Town to another in England and 
Wales. A perpetual Almanack. The Rates of 
Coachmen, Chairmen, Carmen, and Watermen. 
A perpetual Tide Table; and several other 
necessary Tables adapted to Trade and other 
Business. All psy ter nd digested, and 
very useful for all Gentlemen, Ladies, Mer 
chants, Tradesmen, both in City and Country; 
the like never before extant. By W. Stow. 
London: Printed for T. Norris, at the Look- 
ing-Glass; and H. Tracy, at the Three Bibles, 
on London Bridge. 1722. 

It will be seen that the book was put to 
gether by W. Stow who, however, claimed 
no connection with John Stow. Several bits 
of information are included, one of which 
says ‘‘ From Chequer Court, against North- 
umberland House, Strand, many _ stage 
coaches may be hired for the Western parts 
of England, and the waters had fresh from 
Bath and the Hot Well at Bristol.” 

1728. 

A Compleat History of the Famous City of 
Norwich, from the earliest Account to # 
present Year 1728. Shewing the Situation 
Marufacturers, Churches, and other publick 
Buildings; Markets, Fairs, Courts of Judi 
cature, Parishes, Divisions into Wards, 
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&. with the Manner and _ Times. of 
chusing the magistrates; and a_ large 
Chronology of the most remarkable Occur- 
rences which have happered in or near the 
City. Also an exact List of all the Bishops, 
Mayors, and Sheriffs that have served in and 
for the said City; and a particular Account of 
the present Court of Aldermen, and Common- 
Council Men last chosen, with the respective 
Wards for which they serve. Likewise a List 
of the Posts and Carmers going from this City; 
shewing the Places and Days, where ard when 
they go out, and the Towns they go to. Also 
a List of the present Bishops and Deans 1m 
England; and of all the Judges in the Courts 
of Chancery. King’s Bench, Common Pleas, 
and Exchequer. To which is annexed an exact 
Map of the City; wherein the several Streets, 
Lanes, River, Churches, and other Places of 
Note are perfectly described in their proper 
Situation. The whole being the most useful and 
authentick Collection of any extant. Published 
at the Request of several ingenious Gentlemen, 
Citizens, and other curious Persons. 

London: Printed for John and James Knap- 
ton, Booksellers, in St. Paul’s Church Yard. 
MDCCXXVII. 38 pages. 


1732. 


New Remarks of London: or a Survey of the 
Cities of London and Westminster, of South- 
wark, and part of Middlesex and Surrey, 
within the Circumference of the Bills of 
Mortality. Containing the Situation, Anti- 
quity, and Rebuildirg of each Church, the 
Value of the Rectory or Vicarage; in whose 
Gifts they are; and the Names of the present 
Incumbents and Lecturers.—Of the several 
Vestries, the Hours of Prayer, Parish and 
Ward Officers, Charity and other Schools; the 
Number of Charity Children, how maintained, 
educated, and placed out Apprentices, or put 
to Service.—Of the Almshouses, Work-houses, 
and Hospitals—The remarkable Places ard 
Things in each Parish, with the Limits or 
Bounds, Streets, Lanes, Courts, and Number 
of Houses. Likewise an Alphabetical Table of 
all the Streets, Courts, Lames, Alleys, Yards, 
Rows, Rents, Squares, Ec. within the Bills of 
Mortality, shewing in what Liberty of Freedom 
they are, and an easy Method of finding any 
of them.—Of the several Inns of Courts, and 
Inns of Chancery, with their several Buildings, 
Courts, Lanes, &. To which are added the 
Places to which Penny-post Letters are sent, 
with proper Directions thereinThe Wharfs, 
Keys, Docks, &c. near the River Thames.—Of 
Water-carriage to several Cities, Towns, &c.— 
The Rates of Watermen, Porters of all kinds, 
and Car-men. To what Inns, Stage-Coaches, 
Flying Coaches, Waggons and Carriers come, 
and the Days they go out. The whole being 
very useful for Ladies, Gentlemen, Clergymen, 
Merchants, Tradesmen, Coachmen, Chairmen, 
Car-men, Porters, Bailiffs, and others. Col- 
lected by the Company of Parish Clerks. 
London: Printed for E. Midwinter, at the 
Looking Glass and Three Crowns, in St. Paul’s 
Church-yard. mpcexxxm. 





1733. 


Gent, Thomas, ‘the Antient and Modern 
History of the Loyal Town of Rippon. 

York, over against the Star in Stonegate.’ 
Contains ‘ List of Carriers who inn at York.’ 


1738. 


An authertick History of the antient City ot 
Norwich, from its foundation to its present 
State. Collected from the best Accounts, both 
in Print ard Manuscript, to this present Year 
1738. Describing its Situation, Division into 
Wards, antient Fabricks, Number of Parishes, 
Houses, and Inhabitants. Complete Lists of all 
the Bishops, Mayors, and Sheriffs; and a 
Chronicle of all the memorable Accidents which 
have happened for above a Thousand Years. 
With an exact List of all the Posts, Carriers, 
Coaches, Barges, and Wherries coming to this 
City; shewing their Places of setting up, and 
Days of coming in and going out, the Towns 
they go to, and their Distances from Norwich. 
The like not extant. By Tho. Eldridge, F.C.N. 
Norwich: Printed for the Author, in St. 
Gregory’s Church-yard [1789] 32 pages. 


1740. 


‘Compleat Guide to all persons who have 
any trade or concern with the City of 
London, and parts adjacent,’ contains 
‘ Account of Stage Coaches, Carmen, etc.— 
pp. 69-103. This appears to have been a book 
in much demand. The first two editions were 
issued in 1740 and later editions up to the 
16th edition in 1783. 

30ss’s Bibliography gives particulars of all 
editions, 

1740. 

‘Universal Pocket Companion’ contains 
‘List of Stage Coaches,’ pp. 62-83; a third 
edition issued in 1760. 


1750-1830. 


List of Coach Routes and the mileage, cost 
of travel, etc. 

This is an elaborate and tabulated list, its 
chief value in the full list of authorities. It 
is found in W. T. Jackman’s ‘ Development 
of Transportation in Modern England,’ 1916. 
Vol. ii., pp. 684-723. 


1750. 


‘ A correct List of all the Stage Coaches and 
carriages with the places where they inn and 
the days they set out from London. Very 
useful for shopkeepers, tradesmen and others. 
Adorn’d with the arms of all the Counties of 
England.’—A single sheet. 

A. L. Humpureys. 

Devonshire Club, London, S.W.1. 


(To be concluded.) 
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JANUA 
| be needed—or rather I can easily under. 
A LETTER OF ELIZABETH stand that some mistake may have arisen— 
BLACKWELL. but I will ascertain precise points for you, 
Of course in Zurich (the cheapest place) 
(THE following letter, the original of which the examinations, etc., are all in german— Gila 


is in my possession, was written by Eliza- 
beth Blackwell (1821-1910), the first woman 
doctor of medicine. Its subject matter is of 
much interest. The letter is not dated, but 
I should be inclined to put it in the ’eighties 


and in Paris, in french. —Therefore four 
years, and possibly five, if you are not 
ready for matriculation, would certainly be 
required, if you study for a degree, If 
however you do not care for a degree—or The 


for a degree, then you must take the neces- 
sary steps required by the particular body 
whose degree you wish to obtain. I think 
the time required—after you have passed 
the examination for matriculation—would 





course to you, would be invaluable; and the 
knowledge gained most useful in whatever 
walk of life you may be placed. During the 
course of study, your way may become 
clearer, and you may find out just the 





of last century. Of Miss Anderson I can for being placed on the register—and simply will 
learn nothing. wish a certain amount of medical training pear 
10 Undercliff. to act possibly as assistant to a doctor, or earli 
St Leonards on Sea. for your own satisfaction in gaining more Rogu 
Jan: 22nd, knowledge; then the question of time is at Guzr 
Dear Miss Anderson, your own disposition, and you may take Mab! 
I shall be most happy to furnish any special classes at our College in London— to th 
information I can, to a friend of the good | °F obtain private tuition in Edinburgh. To 
De Hunter Of course ee knowing you personally — a 
aes ; ition, desires, acquirements, quali. na 
I would say in the first place, that if any sar cpg ? Jus ? Fron 
one has a natural taste for caring for the pacrigealey 7 a > pa best A m 
sick, or for pursuing subjects of natural - & Feet ae By 
science, that I think a good medical edu- But if you are (as is so often the case Whe: 
cation is a most valuable method of train- with ladies) in easy circumstances, and in ~ 
ee aay ts apy lgeniaesn rd enies  etaag A want of some occupation and interest in 8o ft 
mg 1 1 P : ; life without clearly seeing what to do, and Sent 
immensely enlarges the experience of a ith : J : Wow 
with a taste for medical study & persist- 
woman, and places her on a much better sei ak timeaiies Lisiiiae toes al son tl Then 
vantage ground, for judging in what line ips yd b a f A — poe Our 
of practical life she can most profitably a. “rade 4 0 ~y ve of be “cr 
exercise her powers ; therefore I can heartily bef if 4 yi h a er You 
dvi | hea gs nega ore yourself a clear high aim, and work 
wae eee we ae ta lng towards it. There is nothing like h Be ti 
* L g like having 
a degree is not sought for. a fixed standpoint. The discipline of sucha -r 
Now about actual study—if you study : This 


: thing above all others that you may want by 3 
be about three years, for the Zurich degree, to ik any case the pevih oa the the 
three for Paris, and four for Dublin or degree, will be to you the seal of an invalu- over 
London University. ; able period of discipline and experience; ing 

I cannot speak positively as to time—some and when you possess it, I am quite sure the 
degrees depend entirely on the success of that you will rejoice to have passed in t 
examinations and can be obtained more through it. Mai 
quickly according to the knowledge & Should you decide to study for the L.U. tor 
ability of the student—but I believe the degree the first thing is to pass the matricu- the 
time I have stated to be the average—and lation examination. I rather think that voic 
I will ascertain exactly the time in rela- of the Apothecaries Hall would be the best 
tion to Zurich, Dublin, & London. You to work for—but Miss Heaton. our very Ts 
can yourself obtain particulars about Paris pleasant Secretary, would find out & for 
study from Mr Chaplin Ayrton (9 rue de ward exact particulars, with pleasure. lear 
Tournon Paris) who is I believe at present Of course this advice of mine rests on the sho 
in Paris preparing for examinations, and assurance that you possess an ordinary exis 
who I am sure would most cheerfully give young ladies education, with habits of A 
you any information. study—otherwise the course advised would mer 

I cannot understand how you can have be too difficult, nay impossible, to follow, ing! 
been informed by our excellent Mr Thorne and other advice would be necessary, which will 


that six years after matriculation would 


I would willingly give. 
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I remain 
Very truly yrs 
E. Blackwell. 


Glasgow. J. L. Werr. 


N UNCOLLECTED POEM BY WIL- 
LIAM BROWNE OF TAVISTOCK.— 
The following poem, almost certainly by 
William Browne of Tavistock, does not ap- 
pear in the Muses’ Library edition, or in any 
earlier one. It is prefixed to Aleman’s ‘ The 
Rogue: or the Second Part of the Life of 
Guzman de Alfarache,’ translated by James 
Mabbe, 1622. Ben Jonson contributed verses 
to the first part. 

To the worthy Gentleman the Translator. 
Sir, I embrace th’ occasion, and am glad, 
After that worthy mention I haue had 
From both our equall Friends, of you, I finde 
A meanes to know the person with the minde. 

By what you giue vs here, you, from a wrong 
Wherewith she trauel’d, vindicate our Tongue. 
The Spanish Rogue? Why twas a Ladd so hye, 
80 full of Nationall proprietie, 

Sententious and Prouerbiall; that his Nation 
Would sooner sheathe them in the Irish fashion 
Then he could put on English. As if here 
Our Language were but iust as one poore Shire 
For one of his profession to walke in. 

This Mist, wherein so many men have bin, 
You haue dispers’d. And till an English straine 
Be taught (as well as this) the tongue of Spaine, 
Our Nephewes shall reproach it to their Heyres, 
This way our Wits haue ouer-master’d theirs. 

W. Brovvne. 


GEOFFREY TILLOTSON. 
QINGING IN THE BATH-TUB.’’—This 


elegant exercise was not first observed 
by Miss Gracie Fields. An earlier observer, 
the philosopher Seneca, once had lodgings 
over a bath establishment, and gives an amus- 
ing account of the noises he heard, including 
the man ‘‘ who is pleased with his own voice 
in the bath,’”’ cui vox sua in balineo placet. 
Martial and Horace also note the tendency 
to recite while bathing, and Horace suggests 
the reason—the enclosed space flatters the 
wee. Hipernicvs. 

HE ETON TUCKSHOP.—I feel sure that 

a great number of your readers will have 
learned with regret that the historical tuck- 
shop at Eton has closed its doors after an 
existence of upwards of two hundred years. 

A history of this shop and of the famous 
men who visited it when boys would be exceed- 
ingly interesting. Perhaps some old Etonian 
will undertake the job. 


JaMES SETON-ANDERSON. 


Readers’ Queries. 











BRITISH GOVERNORS OF CURACOA, 
1806-14.—Particulars are asked for re- 
garding—(? Thomas or William) West, said 
to have been Governor of Curagoa. He had 
a son, Thomas Jordan West. 

Vom. 


ARON ZOUCHE OF HARRING- 
WORTH, 1556-1625.—In ‘ The Mirrour 
of Majestie’ (1618), there is an emblem ad- 
dressed to this nobleman which both pictori- 
ally and verbally is solely concerned with his 
association with the Muses. The emblem 
shows Apollo presiding over the nine Muses 
and, in the centre of the picture, is Pegasus 
(the winged horse of Poetry) striking the 
Castalian well, from which inspiration was 
fabled to spring, with his hoof. Numerous 
swans (which we are told are ‘‘ dying swans ’’) 
surround the illustration. 

Are there any poems or other verse writ- 
ings known to have been written by Lord 
Zouche such as would justify the emblem ? 

R. L. Eacte. 

31, Arundel Road, Cheam. 


RIGBIE OF KINGS LYNN: ARMS 
WANTED.—I shall be grateful if any 
reader can inform me of the arms of the 
family of Grigbie of Kings Lynn, Co. 
Norfolk. 

Edmund Pert of Mountnessing, Co. Essex 
(ob. 1676) married Abigail, daughter of John 
Grigbie ‘‘of Lyn Regis in the County of 
Norfolke Gent.”’ 

Francis W. STerr. 


ORTLAND: ARMS WANTED.—I should 
like to have a note of the arms 
of the earldom of Portland which became 
extinct in 1688. 
Francis W. Steer. 


OLITICAL AFTER - DINNER 
SPEECHES. — Could anyone tell me 
when and with whom the custome arose of a 
minister, or political leader, making im- 
portant statements, destined for the informa- 
tion of the country, at a public dinner? 
I should also like to know in what other 
countries the custom has been adopted. 


A. B. 
HE SARGASSO SEA.—Why do we never 


hear of this nowadays? Has it no terrors 
for steamships? It is said to be six or seven 
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— 


times the size of France, and was first met | Christian name and what the title of her 


by Columbus, to whom it caused no small 
anxiety. The Greeks had vague rumours of 
such a thing. Avienus says it was seen by 
the Carthaginian Himilco, exsuperat autem 
gurgitem fucus frequens, Atque impeditur 
aestus ex uligine. 

HIBERNICUS. 


oh MENP YOUR P’s AND Q’s.’”’ — What 

first gave rise to, or how did this saying 
originate and apply? Recent advice to 
editors of church parish magazines, of 
which there are over thirty thousand, to 
avoid publication of anything of advantage 
to enemies at this time, has given rise to a 
humorous version : 

Thirty thousand Editors, 

Have to mind their Ps and Qs. 

While thirty thousand sextons, 

Have to mind their keys and pews. 


we 
HE BUSTARD.—I should be very glad if 


readers could give me references to the 
Bustard as game, and used for food, from 
literature or old letters. Were not presents 
of bustard once sent by sportsmen to their 
friends in the same way as grouse or phea- 
sants are sent now? Any details concerning 
the cooking or the estimation in which the 
bird was held as a delicacy would be welcome. 
Does it occur in any old cookery books? 


R. R. 


.H.V.: MEANING OF INITIALS. — In 
the records of one of the Warrington 
Lodges of Freemasons there is a reference to a 
Lancaster solicitor (about 1745) named Rich- 
ard Rowlinson. After his name appear the 
initials A.H.V. It is desired to find out the 
meaning of this. No help is obtainable from 
the Incorporated Law Society. It may be 
some Official of the old Palatine Court which 
existed here about that date. 


T. Cann HUGHES, F.S.A. 


[Repeated from ante p. 9. We regret that the 
middle initial was mis-read.] 


OHNSON’S MISS JONES.—I should like 
to be told more of this lady. She is not 

in the ‘D.N.B.’ It will be remembered that 
Johnson in a letter to Thomas Warton (June, 
1757) says ‘‘I shall certainly complain to 
Miss Jones’’—about his Oxford friends’ 
neglect to write to him. Then Warton, in a 
note to Boswell’s ‘ Life,’ says she was sister 
to the Rev. River Jones, Chanter of Christ 
Church (whence Johnson used to call her “‘ the 
Chantress’’) and a poetess. What was her 





book of poems? Is any portrait of her 
known ? 


RHEDECYNIAN, 


“NOT AT HOME.”’ — How long ago was 

this phrase adopted as stereotyped for a 
courteous denial of access to a visitor? One 
remembers that Johnson and Boswell dis- 
cussed the use, Johnson refusing to take 
advantage of it. Since such things com- 
monly come down from the higher levels of 
society and Johnson, whose walks were not 
there, knew it as established, I imagine that 
by the middle of the eighteenth century it 
was an old form. 


M. U. H. R. 


HE PAPAL HYMN.—What is this? 

Would any kind reader favour me with 

the words (or reference where to look for 
them) and tell me where to find the tune? 


TIBICEN. 


OPPY-HEADS.—I am anxious to know 
whether eating an ordinary field poppy- 
head of seed would produce the effect of a 
narcotic. Would this depend on the ripeness 
of the head? Could instances be quoted? 


ONG WANTED: ‘BRIGHTON CAMP.’ 
—Could anyone give me the words of this 
song and tell me who composed them? Or 
tell me where to find them? It was popular 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century. 


J. F. 


OSWELL’S JOURNAL: SOURCE OF 

QUOTATION WANTED.—The following 

passages occurs in Boswell’s Journal for 7 
Nov., 1775:— 

“For some time past I have indulged coarse 
raillery and abuse by far too much. There is 
hardly any character that one may not attack, 
either with violent accusation or lessening 
ridicule. I know there is a kind of mis 
chievous gratification in such indulgence; but 
it is unworthy gratification, and makes enemies 
to him ‘ that uses it.’ ” 

What is the source of Boswell’s quotation? 

Freperick A. Pormuz. 

— University, New Haven, Connecticut, 


OURCE WANTED.—What is the source of 

the following, believed to be by Canning 
from the Anti-Jacobin :— 

“Who makes the quartern loaf and Lollards 


rise, 
bi the butcher’s shop with large blue 
ies.” 
A. J. Epevpaum, 
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Replies. 


‘* SKERNE ””’ AND ‘‘ SCAYNES 
HILL.”’ 
(clxxvii. 439.) 


PURTHER and in conclusion: a description 
of the Skerne tomb in Bere Regis church 
mentioned at the last reference, together with 
some genealogical notes collected from Hut- 
chins and other county historians (which I 
abridge), can be found in Dorset Field Club 
Trans., xxxiii., 204, in one of a series of 
illustrated articles on Dorset memorial 
brasses. An eight-line epitaph of 1596 con- 
sists of the usual moralising, and need not 
be quoted. The arms, quartered with Thorn- 
hill on a brass escutcheon, display for Skerne, 
quarterly, 1st and 4th Gu., three castles 
triple-towered arg., 2nd and 3rd Gu., a lion 
rampant arg., with a crescent for difference. 
Crest, A castle triple-towered. | Papworth 
gives for Skerne or Skearne of Bonby, Lincs., 
Gu., two towers and a lion rampant or. For 
Castelyon, Lincs., and Castillon, A castle 
triple-towered and lion rampant. These 
arms are supposed to be a reminder of the 
Skernes’ descent from Castilion, a younger 
branch of the Kings of Castile and Leon. 
(Castillon of Benham, Berks., though bear- 
ing Gu., a lion rampant arg., castle or, has 
a tradition of Italian origin, according to 
my Guillim). In 1458 Robert Skerne held 
the Dorset manor of Whitwell in Winter- 
bourne Kingston parish. The family con- 
tinued there until the interment of its last 
local member in the above-mentioned tomb. 


Though the date on the tomb agrees closely 
with the first record of the place-name 
Skernes (now Scaynes) Hill, Sussex, a move 
thither from Dorset by descendants is not 
necessarily implied ; for Flower’s ‘ Visitation 
of the North,’ 1563/4, alludes to the death of 
a John Skeyren, kt., in Sussex in the reign 
of Edward [V. The Sussex family like that 
of Dorset, evidently filtered down from Yorks. 
(Skerne of Skerne), via Lincs., (Waltham 
by marriage, and Bonby, before 1500); see 
the Visitations of those counties. The name 
appears in Oxford in 1430-1, when Robert 
Skerne gave a ‘‘ garden-ground’’ in Grope 
Lane (now Grove Street) to the Canons of 
Osney, and two Halls to Merton College on 
condition that ‘‘ his anniversary should be 
duly kept by them.” (Wood, ‘ City of 
Oxford,’ i, 137, 186). The ‘ Victoria 











County History’ of Surrey mentions a 
Skern family there in the fifteenth century, 
which seems to have been the period of their 
southward extension. The local origin of 
their name in Yorks. disposes of my tenta- 
tive suggestion for ‘‘ Skernes Hill,’’ that it 
might ultimately derive from A.S. scearn. 
If the false scent needs an excuse, it is that 
present circumstances restrict one’s recourse 
to libraries. 

Skrine of North Somerset (still pronounced 
‘* Screen,’’ I believe), has arms similar to 
those of Skerne, Lincs., together with the 
explanatory tradition of Spanish origin, and 
a connection between the two families has 
been mooted. Skrine is also an old family in 
Essex. In Dorset, Walter Skryne in 1430 
held for life a bailiwick, etc., near Gilling- 
ham. (Som. and Dor. N. and Q., xii., 89.) 
Earlier in the same century William Screne, 
Justice of the King’s Bench, had filled 
judicial offices in Dorset and Somerset. 
(Tristram Risdon). The name was in Ire- 
land during the Anglo-Norman period. 
Woulfe, ‘ Irish Names,’ explains Skryne, 
formerly de Scryne and Screne, as “of 
Screen, probably in Meath; an extremely rare 
surname.’’ This looks like the source of the 
Essex name, brought into England by return- 
ing adventurers who had adopted it from 
their Irish estates, as others did. Its first 
appearance, as de Scryn in the Patent Rolls, 
1289, noted by Dr. Walker in his ‘ Materials 
for a History of the Skrines of Warleigh 
Manor, Somerset,’ 1936, related to a man 
then in Ireland. The metathesis, Skrene for 
Skerne, does not occur in the early forms of 
the river and village name in Yorkshire and 
Durham quoted by Ekwall, ‘ English River- 
names’ and ‘English Place-names,’ and 
Mawer, ‘Place-names of Durham.’ The 
native form of the Irish place-name, Scrin, a 
shrine, would account for the difference be- 
tween the spelling and the un-English pro- 
nunciation of the surname. On this suppo- 
sition that Skrine and Skerne are radically 
different names, the assumption of the arms 
and their tradition by the Somerset Skrines 
would remain to be explained. I remember, 
however, that Dr. Walker mentions that the 
daughter of a Robert Skrine and Alice 
Perrers (Ferrers?) used the surname 
Despaigne, which might afford a clue. De 
Spainne, by the way, was, like de Scryn, in 
Anglo-Norman Ireland, where it has survived 
as Spain, as in England—chiefly in Essex, 
according to Lower. 

At the last reference I queried ‘‘ Petrus 
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Skernehull ’? among the Sherborne Bishopric 
tenants of 1377, but the name is thus spelt 
elsewhere in the same list, so may be taken as 
a correct transcription although associated 
with ‘‘Shernhull’’ and ‘‘ Sharnull.’”’ 


W. GILL. 


ROBLEMS IN HORACE WALPOLE’S 

CORRESPONDENCE WITH GEORGE 
MONTAGU (clxxvii. 315, 427). — 100. I 
cannot understand why a_ correspondent 
should state that ‘‘ an ambassadress would be 
unthinkable in London in 1746.’’ Surely 
the word ‘‘ ambassadress’’ only signifies in 
this case the wife of an ambassador, and 
there would seem to be no valid reason why 
a foreign envoy in London at that date 
should not be married. 

The Oxford Dictionary quotes two 
instances of the word ‘“‘ambassadress,’’ used in 
the eighteenth century, to designate the wife 
of a foreign envoy. In the letters of Lady 
M. Montagu (i. xxxi.), 1721, there is the 
phrase: ‘“‘ The French Ambassadress agreed 
to me as to his good mien,’’ and in Gibbon’s 
* Works’ (vol. ii., 209), 1771, can be found 
the words: ‘I cannot determine whether I 
shall sup at the Sardinian Ambassadress’s.”’ 
There is therefore no ground for the supposi- 
tion that Signora Cappello (not Capello) is 
a misprint for Signor Cappello. 

The maiden name of the wife of Pier 
Andrea Cappello, Venetian Ambassador to 
England from 1744 to 1748, was Elena 
Albrizzi, the daughter of Count Giambat- 
tista Albrizzi, a member of one of. the most 
important patrician families of Venice. She 
was married to Pier Andrea Cappello in 
1728. The family of the Counts Albrizzi still 
exists in Venice and it was at a reception 
of the famous Countess Isabella Teotochi 
Albrizzi in 1818 that Byron met the Countess 
Guiccioli and lost his heart. 


G. CaTaLanti. 


HE READING OF A WILL (clxxvii. 
479). — This custom—this relic of bar- 
barism—has fortunately died out within the 
memory of sexagenarian man. When I was 
an articled clerk, in the seventies of the last 
century, it was almost universal. It died 
with the ‘‘ funeral baked meats’’ which, as 
a rule, preceded the departure of the ‘“‘ cor- 
tége,”’? with plumes and “ mutes ’”’ bearing 
silver-ended truncheons. At this refection 
the undertaker distributed to the ‘‘ guests ”’ 
black kid gloves. Prior to the ’seventies he 
also distributed to the male ‘‘ guests ’’ black 








silk scarves, Sins. wide and 6ft. long. These 
were, as a rule, impounded by the wives of 
the mourners when they got home. 

Very unpleasant ‘‘ scenes’’ often occurred 
at the ‘‘ reading of the will,’’ and these were, 
I think, the main reasons for the abolition 
of the custom. I remember on one occasion 
being bullied into imparting the contents of 
the will before the funeral, with the result 
that several mourners left the house in a fury 
—including the sons of the deceased—on find. 
ing that they were not as beneficially inter- 
ested in the will as they considered that they 
had a right to expect: I never committed 
this mistake again. At the post-funeral 
‘ reading ” I often had to soothe the indigna. 
tion of expectant beneficiaries, and more than 
once was virulently attacked on the ground 
that my firm ‘‘ ought not to have allowed the 
testator to make such an iniquitous will.”’ 

This gruesome custom expired, I think, on 
the arrival of the motor-hearse. In the pre- 
sence of petrol the awful black (often dyed) 
horses, always four and sometimes six, 
became an anachronism. 


Epwarp Heron-ALten. 


FLOWERS IN LITERATURE (clxxviii. 
11).—I once listed the plants mentioned 
in ‘The Poetical Works of Robert Bridges’ 
(Oxford, 1912) and am therefore able to say 
that of the flowers enumerated by F. E. H. R. 
only the pink occurs in that volume.. There 
is a whole poem about pinks (‘Shorter 
Poems,’ iv. 15), in four stanzas of four lines 
each, beginning ‘‘The pinks along my 
garden walks.’’ In ‘ Demeter’ (a Mask) 
Persephone, speaking to Athena, says: 
But in the poorest villages, around 
The meanest cottages, where mo other solace 
Comforts the eye, some simple gaiety 
Of flowers in tended garden is seen; some pinks, 
Tulips, or crocuses that edge the path; 
Where oft at eve the grateful labourer 
Sits in his jasmin’d porch, and takes the sun. 
(ll. 233-239). 

And in ‘The Garden in September’ 

(‘ Shorter Poems,’ v. 4) Bridges tells how 
the western breeze... 

Nor more of heavy hyacinth now may drink, 

Nor spicy pink, 

Nor summer’s rose, nor garner’d lavender, 

But the few lingering scents 

Of streakéd pea, and gillyflower, and stocks 

Of courtly purple, and aromatic phlox. 

The pink has also found its way into the 
poetry of Wordsworth. The garden of a poor 
cottage is thus described in ‘ The Excursion’ 
(vi. 1149): 
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Brought from the woods the honeysuckle twines 

Around the porch, and seems, in that trim 
place, 

A plant no longer wild; the cultured rose 

There blossoms, strong in health, and will be 


soon 
Root high ; the wild pink crowns the garden- 
wall. 


In another (somewhat neglected) cottage 
garden, also described in ‘The Excursion’ 
(i. 724) : 

carnations, once 
Prized for surpassing beauty, and no less 
For the peculiar pains the had required, 
Declined their languid heads, wanting support. 


The opening lines of Wordsworth’s poem, 
‘The Russian Fugitive,’ contains his only 
other allusion to the carnation : 


Enough of rose-bud lips, and eyes 
Like harebells bathed in dew, 

Of cheek that with carnation vies, 
And veins of violet hue. 


Tennyson, in ‘In Memoriam’ (section 
101), referring to a garden whose master has 
passed away, says that ‘‘ unloved, the sun- 
flower, shining fair ’’ shall 


Ray round with flames her disk of seed, 
And many a rose-carnation feed 
With summer spice the humming air. 


No others of the flowers mentioned by 
F. E. H. R. will be found in Wordsworth or 
Tennyson, and it is useless to look for them 
in Shelley, 

Swinburne has a poem on ‘ Love-in-a-Mist ’ 
(‘ Collected Poetical Works,’ 2-vol. ed., 1924, 
ii. 580); and one line may be quoted from 
his poem, ‘ The Mill Garden’ (abid., 850): 
“Here the full clove pinks and wallflowers 
crown the love they claim.’’ 

Browning provides brief mention of three 
of the flowers that are asked about, viz., 
cyclamen, peony and saxifrage. 


Five short days, sufficient hardly to entice, 
from out its den 
Splintered in the slab, this pink perfection of 
the cyclamen. 
That is from the beginning (ll. 15, 16) of 
“La Saisiaz’ (1878). In ‘The Inn Album’ 
(1875), section ii., the elderly peer describes 
his adventures with the fair sex by saying: 
I plucked 
Full many a flower unnamed in that bouquet 
(Mostly of peonies and poppies, though!) 
Good nature sticks into my button-hole. 
And Beatrice Signorini, in the poem of that 
name, criticising the border of flowers sur- 
rounding her husband’s portrait of her 
Tival, just before she slashes it to bits, says: 





Rightly placed the daffodil— 
Scarcely so right the blue germander, Grey 
Good mouse-ear! Hardly your auricula 
Is powdered white enough. It seems to me 
Scarlet not crimson, that anemone: 
But there’s amends in the pink saxifrage. 


L. R. M. Stracwan. 
Birmingham University. 


HE ‘“‘ BARISAL GUNS ” (clxxviii. 10).— 
Meyer’s ‘ Lexikon,’ seventh edition, 1929, 
under the heading ‘‘ Seeschiessen,’’ to which 
one is referred from ‘‘ Barisalschiisse ’’ and 
“* Nebelzerteiler,’’ describes this ‘‘ sea-gun- 
fire’? as ‘noises of unknown origin which 
have been frequently observed on seas, rivers 
and lakes, especially on the Lake of Con- 
stance, but never on the Lake of Geneva, and 
which are probably connected with the struc- 
ture of the earth’s crust.”’ It adds no more 
information except the English translation of 
‘* Nebelzerteiler ’’ as ‘‘ mist puffers.”’ 

I do not find this English expression in the 
‘Oxford English Dictionary’ (including 
Supplement), but Funk and Wagnall’s ‘ New 
Standard Dictionary’ (1931), under the 
heading ‘‘ Barisal guns,’’ says: ‘‘ They have 
many names in different countries; as, mist- 
poeffers, on the coast of Holland and Bel- 
gium; baturlio marina, bombiti, boniti, 
brontidi, etc., in Italy; gouffre in Haiti; 
lake guns on Seneca Lake, N.Y.’’ This dic- 
tionary also says ‘‘ now generally believed to 
be of subterranean origin.”’ 


L. R. M. Stracwan. 


HE CHILD’S FIRST SMILE (clxxviii. 
12).—The note by John Gibb and William 
Montgomery in their edition of ‘ The Confes- 
sions of Augustine,’ Cambridge, 1908, on the 
““ridere . . . dormiens primo ”’ passage is: 
‘*A  characteristically accurate piece of 
minute psychological observation. Preyer 
notes the fact, Die Seele des Kindes, p. 189.”’ 
This book by the physiologist W. T. Preyer 
(1841-1897) was published in 1882; 9th ed. 
by K. L. Schaefer, 1923. 


L. R. M. Stracwan. 


(HRISTIAN NAMES (clxxviii. 11). — 

Angela. One of the rapturous maidens 
in Gilbert’s ‘ Patience’ was so named, which 
may have helped the vogue in the early 
‘eighties. Before that there was the old 
crone in Keats’s ‘ Eve of St. Agnes,’ but she 
died palsy-twitched, and might have been 
thought an ill-omened sponsor, 


Ricuarp Hussey. 
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Dorothea.—An instance of the name 
Dorothy in England, before 1560, occurs in 
the will, dated 1545, of Dorothy Pratt, 
widow, of Payhembury, Devon (14 miles 
N.E. from Exeter), leaving landed property 
to her son. This seems to suggest that Mrs. 
Pratt was baptized with the name Dorothy 
before the end of the fifteenth century. 
Reference may be made to Devon and Corn- 
wall Notes and Quertes, vol. xvii., p. 228. 


M. 


ALBUMS (clxxviii. 13).—I have a number 
of such albums, dating from 1831 to mid- 
Victorian days, containing prose, verse, 
water-colour sketches, fine pencil drawings 
and small engravings, the last often ‘‘framed”’ 
in elaborate painted borders. Friends who 
could not contribute either literature or art, 
supplied dried sea-weed (with appropriate 
verses beneath), or small portraits of Queen 
Victoria, Byron, Jenny Lind, or engravings 
of ‘‘ stately homes of England.’’ On most 
pages the owner of the book has recorded the 
name of contributor and date. In the case 
of some sketches, these are probably careful 
copies of clever paintings, others are obvi- 
ously original, as are the caricatures. Fav- 
ourite subjects in all these albums are birds, 
butterflies, shells, feathers, seaweed and 
groups of flags of all nations. One or two 
albums belonged to young children, and the 
contributions in verse and art are appropriate 
to the age of the owner. Mid-Victorian 
albums contain early specimens of very simple 
Christmas cards, and some earlier books have 
pages of silhouettes in blue or black paper, 
mostly humorous subjects. It is not easy to 
determine which of the literature is original 
or otherwise, unless an author’s name occurs. 
Extracts from Scott and Cowper are frequent. 
The books to which I have referred are not 
a “ collection,’’ but merely those of members 
of my family which happen to have been pre- 
served. 

In the seventies and eighties of the last cen- 
tury, possibly ‘‘ birthday-books’’ and ‘‘ con- 
fession albums’’ ousted these albums with 
miscellaneous contents. P.D.M 


These literary literary receptacles for manu- 
script verse, prose, sketches, etc., either bor- 
rowed, original, or both, were very popular 
in polite circles, in the first half of the nine- 
teenth century. Many such books still sur- 
vive, usually bound in embossed morocco or 
calf, with gilt leaves, foolscap quarto in 
shape. 

The fashion is not extinct, but changed in 





—.. 


character, as befits this restless, nerve. 
racked age. In more recent years the custom 
is to have an autograph album, often with 
vari-tinted leaves, and if the ‘‘ victim ’’ wil] 
add a quotation, favourite passage, or origi- 
nal composition, above or below his signature, 
so much happier will be the album-owner. 


Wm. JaGGarp. 


Sir Edward Marsh, in his charming book 
of reminiscences, gives an account of his own 
very superior article, ‘‘ The Little Book,” 
to which poets contributed specimens of their 
art. Wordsworth wrote the lines ‘ Small 
service is true service while it lasts...” in 
a child’s album, but for ladies he favoured 
the quotation, ‘‘ The God of Love, Ah bene- 
dicite, How naughty and how great a Lord 
is he!’’ But Tennyson was very violent on 
the rage for such things; he said every crime 
and every vice in the world were connected 
with the passion for autographs, anecdotes 
and records. G. G. L. 


()N SENTRY-GO (clxxvii. 470; clxxviii. 

34).—With reference to the question, at 
the former reference, on the thoughts of 
“those whose service is to stand and wait,” 
may I, as a special constable, briefly state 
some of the many thoughts which pass 
through my mind when on long periods of 
duty in the country? 

I have found that early morning and night 
duties are the most favourable for really 
serious thinking, and when on those turns of 
duty, I invariably plan the work which I 
hope to do when I return home, and consider 
the best method of arranging any notes, etc., 
which I have obtained relating to a particu- 
lar subject. New systems of indexing MSS., 
the rearrangement of my books, letters which 
I contemplate writing, and additions which 
I would like to make to my collections, are all 
considered while on a lonely beat. Religious 
questions, too, cross my mind, especially in 
the very early morning and evening. 

The war situation and politics claim a good 
deal of thought especially in the hours of 
daylight ; this is probably due to the presence 
of soldiers, A.R.P. equipment, etc., in the 
streets. 

It may sound strange, but even after walk- 
ing many miles either by day or by night, I 
seldom think about my bed and the few hours 
which I shall spend there. 

There are occasions—chiefly in the after- 
noon—when I find it somewhat difficult to 
think about anything very seriously ; then the 
mind dwells for short periods on every con- 
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ceivable subject—plans which one hopes to put 
into operation after the war; travelling and 
recollections of places already visited; gar- 
dening, and silent criticism or commendation 
of the way in which the householders on my 
beat have laid out their gardens; friends and 
relatives ; matters one has read about in books 
and papers; the number of+miles walked or 
still to be traversed; these, and a multitude 
of other reflections pass through my head, but 
I find that I am never so engrossed in thought 
that I am unaware of the slightest sound or 
movement which may call for investigation. 
The sense of responsibility is always upper- 
most in the mind. 

To sum up, I should certainly think that 
at least fifty per cent. of my thoughts are 
concerned with the subjects to which I devote 
all my spare time—parochial history, genea- 
logy, heraldry and archaeology. It would be 
interesting to know what proportion of their 
thoughts other readers devote to those sub- 
jects which, for the increase of knowledge 
concerning them, they no doubt subscribe to 
‘N. and Q.’ 

VIGIL. 


INDOWS OVER FIREPLACE (clxxviii. 

9).—I cannot recall having seen a fire- 
lace with a window over it in a private 
ouse, but there is one to be seen in the 
smoking-room of the United Service Club, 
Pall Mall. This building was erected in the 
time of Nash. 

In the Army and Navy Club in Pall Mall, 
whose building was erected about 1848 and is 
a copy of the Palazzo Rezzionico, not only is 
there a fireplace underneath a window, but 
also in the inner entrance hall there is one 
situated under a short flight of stairs leading 
to the main staircase. This latter is parti- 
cularly puzzling with regard to the position 
of the flue, but I understand that the flue 
runs underneath the central flight of stairs 
up to a wall. 

With regard to flues of fireplaces situated 
under windows, these flues branch off at an 
angle of 45 deg. or less, to avoid the window, 
then proceed up the wall at the side of the 
window. 

P. JounstTon-Sarnv. 


There is a round stained glass win- 
dow immediately over the fireplace of 
a house I occupied about fourteen years 
ago in Springfield Gardens, Upper Clapton. 
The effect was exceedingly pleasant, especially 
on warm summer days; the window opened 
on a swivel, and it was very refreshing to have 


open. 





I do not remember how the chimney 
was constructed. 
James SETON-ANDERSON. 


“AS A OULE IN THE DESERT” 

(clxxviii. 11).—This goes back to Psalm 
cii. 6: ‘I am become like a pelican in the 
wilderness: And like an owl that is in the 
desert.’’ So the Prayer-Book version. The 
other has ‘‘ an owl of the desert.’’ 

Tristram in an account of the Birds of the 
Bible refers the passage to the Little Owl 
(Athene persica), which he notes as ‘‘ very 
common about all the villages, ruins, and 
wells.”’ 


W. iH. J. 


The origin of the saying is to be found 
in Psalm cii., 6: ‘‘An owl of the waste 
places ’’ is the translation preferred by the 
Revised Version and by S. R. Driver (‘ The 
Parallel Psalter,’ second edition, Oxford, 
1904). The Hebrew name of the bird is kés, 
which the Septuagint (followed by the Vul- 
gate) renders vuxrixdpa€. According to the 
Oxford ‘ Helps to the Study of the Bible,’ 
kés is called by the Arabs ‘‘ mother of ruins.”’ 
The Douay version, following the Vulgate, has 
“TI am like a night-raven in the house.” 


L. R. M. Stracwan. 


See ‘ Psalms,’ cii. 6, ‘‘ I am like a pelican 
of the wilderness; I am like an owl of the 
desert.” It seems that ‘‘ an owl of ruined 
places ’’ would be more accurate (the Vulgate 
has nycticoraxr in domicilio), certainly a 
likelier place for an owl, which is commonly 
found in all Eastern ruins. The psalm is 
described as ‘‘ a prayer of the afflicted, when 
he is overwhelmed.”’ 

Ricwarp Hussey. 


[Several other correspondents thanked for 
sending replies.] 


HORSEBELLS (clxxviii. 11).—There are 
various sets of horsebells in Hereford 
Museum. One with a set of six, one an 
octave of eight bells, and one very unusual 
set with ten bells. The set with an octave 
was lent to the recent Old Farm Exhibition 
at the Royal Agricultural Show at Windsor, 
and this was chimed at the conclusion of 
Mr. Street’s broadcast describing the various 
exhibits. 

We also have a pair of wooden hames with 
slots for fixing the horsebells over the horse’s 


shoulders. There are also in this museum 
sets of bells for packhorses. 
F. C. Morgan, 
Hereford. Curato.. 
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The Haslemere Museum possesses a very in- 
teresting old set of fifteen horse-bells con- 
tained in four leather frames ornamented on 
the outside with numerous brass studs. The 
majority of the bells are inscribed W. R. Cor. 
The brothers William and Robert Cor owned 
a bell foundry at Aldbourne in Wiltshire 
which they worked in partnership from 1696 
to 1719. The initials 8.K. on another bell 
of the set are those of Samuel Knight of 
Reading, who was founding from 1681 to 
1709. For these historical particulars the 
museum is indebted to Mr. A. A. Hughes, 
the head of the well-known Whitechapel 
Church Bell Foundry which took over the 
Aldbourne Foundry in 1825. Doubtless 
there are many horse-bells in museums, but 
it may be surmised that seventeenth-century 
examples are rare. 

E. W. Swanton. 

Educational Museum, Haslemere, Surrey. 


IL-LAMPS AND CANDLES (elxxviii. 
13).—In John Galt’s novel, ‘ Annals of 
the Parish,’ published in 1821, under the 
year 1790, he makes the following remark: 
did I behold a bookseller’s shop opened 
there, with sticks of red and black wax, 
pouncet-boxes, pens, pocket-books, and new 
publications, in the window, such as the like 
of was only to be seen in cities and borough 
towns. And it was lighted at night by a patent 
lamp, which shed a wonderful beam, burning 
oil, and having no smoke. 
F. C. Morean, 
Librarian. 


WING-GATE : COUNTRY . NAMES 
(clxxviii. 11). — In the Midlands a 
common term for this loose-swinging gate is 
‘“*Clap-gate,’’ a name suggested by the clap- 
ping sound made when the gate strikes 
against the confining posts. It is commonly 
adopted on public footpaths through fields 
and level railway-crossings, because of the 
automatic protection afforded against stray- 
ing farm animals. Wx. Jacoarp. 
A gate which swings on a centre pivot, 
instead of hinges at the side is called a 
“‘tapsel’’ gate. The name is_ obscure. 
Many think it may have been so devised to 
admit the pall-bearers into the churchyard, 
as these (tapsel) gates were sometimes placed 
at the entrance to the churchyard. 


A. H. Bamrorp. 
AFTERNOON COCK-CROWING. (clxxviii. 


13).—Apparently O. N. H. never kept 
poultry, or lived in their vicinity. In my 





| half-century poultry experience, the only 

periods of silence observed are during feeding, 
with a short sequence for crop digestion, and 
while asleep. If the legend he quotes had 
any factual basis, ill-luck might be general 
wherever poultry subsist. 

Cocks crow all day long, from dawn to dark, 
especially if they hear, and can challenge, 
rival cocks in their locality. The worst 
offenders are young birds, within the first 
year or two of life. They will crow lustily 
at midnight and after, if a ray of moonshine 
penetrates to their roosting perches, for they 
imagine dawn has arrived, and, once started, 
every cock within earshot will follow suit dur. 
ing the night hours. This night-time crow- 
ing can be a great infliction to invalids and 
light sleepers, hence a cause for legal action 
to redress the nuisance. Crowing can be pre- 
vented by affixing a wide and flat board over 
the perch, so that cocks cannot stretch their 
necks upwards. 

Wm. Jaccarp. 


This, not I believe very unusual pheno- 
menon, occurs in ‘ Tess of the D’ Urbervilles,’ 
The cock crows as Tess starts away with her 
husband after their wedding. It is regarded 
as presage of evil. I do not remember any 
other suggestion of an afternoon crow being 
ill-omened, either in literature, or in folk- 
lore. 

Is Hardy’s folk-lore authentic, or did he 
ever imagine beliefs for his rustic characters? 


C. E, H. 
OSWELL’S ‘LIFE OF JOHNSON’ : 
TRANSLATIONS  (clxxvii. 351). — 


So far as I know, Boswell’s ‘ Life of Johnson’ 
has never been completely translated into any 
foreign language. There are, indeed, only 
three partial translations—one in German, 
one in Russian, and one in Swedish. The 
first, which would probably be considered an 
abridgement rather than a translation, was 
made by Dorothea Margarethe Liebeskind and 
published at Konigsberg in 1797. It is 
called ‘‘ Erster Theil,’? and translates with 
considerable abridgement the first volume of 
Boswell’s second edition. Presumably if 
the work had been completed there would have 
been two volumes more. The Russian version, 
by Alexksandr Druzhinin, was published in 
1851 with the title ‘ Johnson and Boswell.’ 
It is an essay with very extensive quotations 
rather than a systematic abridgement. I 
have not seen the original work, but it occu- 
_ 240 pages of the 4th volume of Druz- 
inin’s ‘ Collected Works,’ 1865. The Swedish 
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version, by Dr. Harald Heyman, is contained 
in four volumes published by Albert Bonnier 
of Stockholm, 1926-1930. The last volume 
carries the ‘ Life’ to the end of 1778. The 
work was then discontinued because of lack 
of funds to carry it further. The first three 
yolumes, I believe, are unabridged ; the fourth 
shows some omissions. Dr. Heyman’s learned 
and copious notes make this work not merely 
a translation but an independent edition of 
considerable value. The work is beautifully 
printed and profusely illustrated. Its dis- 
continuance is greatly to be regretted. For 
further details concerning these versions, see 
my ‘Literary Career of James Boswell,’ 
pp. 204-212. 
Freperick A. Portier. 

Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut, 

U.S.A. 


OVEREIGNS TO BE GIVEN AWAY 

(clxxvii. 480).—Captain Barclay, owner 

of Bendigo, who won the first Jubilee Handi- 

cap at Kempton Park in 1887, was said to 

have offered sovereigns, for a bet, for an hour 

on London ‘Bridge at a very small price, and 
only to have sold twenty. 

Sayar. 


HRASE: ‘TO DIE. LIKE FLIES” 

(clxxvii. 479).—It is a common simile in 

hot countries that sometimes human beings 

are considered as little as if they were “ flies 

on the wall’’; ‘‘to die like flies’ always 

seems to me to suggest to die uncared for or 
as being of no more importance than flies. 


SaYAr. 


“(MASH AND CARRY ” (clxxvii. 368). — 

At the reference Mr. F. C. Waite 
inquires as to the origin of the expression 
“cash and carry.’’ This derives from the 
practice of some small shops and also a 
number of ‘‘ chain store’’ operations in the 
United States, where a low price is obtainable 
by the purchaser because the shop does not 
permit any charge accounts and does not 
make any deliveries of merchandise sold. 
Such shops are referred to as ‘‘cash and 
carry’’ shops, the expression being a very 
common one in this country. 


Atrrep FE. HamiItt. 
U.S.A. 


EAF AND DUMB ALPHABET (clxxvii. 
442).—It is said to be a fact that Juan 
Pablo Bonet published in 1620 the first book 


known on this subject, but he was not the | 
first to instruct deaf mutes. In the middle © 





of the sixteenth century, Pascha, a clergyman 
ot Brandenburg, instructed a daughter, who 
was a deaf mute, by means of pictures. But 
the first effort for this interesting object, of 
which we have a distinct account, was made 
by Pedro de Ponce (1520-84), a Benedictine 
monk, of the Spanish kingdom of Leon, who 
instructed four deaf mutes, of noble families, 
to write and speak in 1570. 


JaMES SETON-ANDERSON. 


“ MACON ”” (clxxviii. 8).—I was very much 

surprised to see that the word 
“* Macon ”’ has been applied as a trade name 
for ‘“‘ mutton-bacon ’’ in view of the fact that 
for many years it has been the name of a 
noted Burgundy wine produced in Macon. 
Would ‘‘Mutbac’’ not be a_ better 
contraction ? 

James SETON-ANDERSON. 


AT CHRISTMAS IBSEN AND 

DICKENS = (clxxvii. 474). — When 
Dickens wandered past the areas of shabby- 
genteel houses on Christmas Day ‘‘ watching 
the dinners preparing or coming in,’’ he was 
not peering through the windows to observe 
the internal working of the households. It 
must be remembered that in his time it was 
the custom of the lower middle classes, which 
he knew and described best, on Sundays and 
festivals to send out their joint to be cooked 
at a bakehouse: it came back in time for 
mid-day dinner, as or soon after the family 
returned from church. I think that this will 
acquit Dickens of the charge of ‘‘ snooping.’” 


STEPHEN GASELEE. 


LINE IN ‘THE SCHOLAR-GIPSY ” 

(clxxvii. 423, 482). — Mr. L. R. M. 
Srracuan’s reply allows of a supplement. 
‘““As the slow punt moves round’’ was 
printed three times (1853, 1854, 1857) before 
Arnold altered it (in 1869) to “‘ As the punt’s 
rope chops round.’’ The later reading re- 
mained copyright until 1911, and therefore 
the ‘ Select Poems’ edited by H. B. George 
and A. M. Leigh (1909, reprinted 1926) have 
the earlier reading with this note: 

Matthew Arnold’s ear for verbal music was 
not always correct. In a later edition he 
altered this phrase into the punt’s rope chops 
round, which is not more accurate, and far less 
euphonious. 

But the line, as being more particular, is 
more accurate: the rope, as it slips and jerks 
along the side, does so with a chopping 
motion. 

FREDERICK PaGE. 
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HURCH MOUNDS (clxxvii. 136, 176, 
197, 285, 352, 465).—May I add another 
instancé to my list of churches built on 
mounds? This is at Cascob, Radnorshire, 
where I find, on referring to my notes, that 
the ‘‘ west tower, and the west part of the 
nave, stand on a singular mound, of appar- 
ently artificial nature.’’ 
Josep E. Morris. 
Totnes, Devon. 


ONTS IN THE SHAPE OF A TROUGH 
(clxxvii. 479).—To’ avoid trespassing 
unduly on your space, may I confine my reply 
to a reference to ‘ Baptismal Fonts,’ by E. 
Tyrrell Green (S.P.C.K., 1928), which will 
supply the required information. The book 
is admirable in arrangement—dealing with 
the historical, architectural, and decorative 
aspects of the subject, finely illustrated, and 

well indexed. 

a CC, 


‘““MHE FOLDING STAR ” (clxxviii. 11).— 
Venus, the evening star, is surely 
meant. Her other function as morning star 
will suit ‘ Measure for Measure,’ IV. ii. 218, 
“Look! the unfolding star calls up the 
shepherd.”’ 
G. G. L. 


“ QCUTTLE ” (clxxviii. 9).—Probably the 

verb ‘‘ to scuttle ’? was in naval use long 
before 1642. William Valentine, pirate, con- 
fessing in the Tower on 13 Aug., 1583, said 
that to evade capture by the Admiralty vessel 
he ran his pinnace ashore at ‘‘ Swannidge ”’ 
(i.e. Swanage, Dorset), ‘‘ and his carpenter 
scuttled her ’? (H.C.A.1, 42). 


C. L’Estrance Ewen. 


EFERENCE WANTED (celxxviii. 13).—In 

*N. and Q.’ 2 S. ix. 280, Napoleon’s alleged 
statement about Christ is the subject of an 
inquiry which seems to have had no reply. A 
long speech of Napoleon to Count de Montholon 
in St. Helena is there quoted from Arvine’s 
‘Cyclopaedia of Moral and Religious Anec- 
dotes,’ which gives no authority. 

Ricuarp Hussey. 


OURCE WANTED (clxxviii. 13).—‘‘ Once is 
rever’”’ corresponds to the _ well-known 
German saying “einmal ist keinmal,” with 
which a guest, for example, may be encouraged 
to have a second helping. 
L. R. M. Srracwan. 
Birmingham University. 


The French have a proverb that the first sin 
is no sin. 
Sayar. 








The Library. 


Silhouettes and Scissor-cutting. By Hubert 
J. Leslie. (John Lane: The Bodley Head, 
6s. net.) 


ECREATION is a subject that needs more 
reflection than it gets. One should rather 
say needs more reflection of one kind and legs 
of another. We incline so rashly and sadly to 
turn amusements into arts and pastimes into 
professions. Even the author of this charm. 
ing book suffers himself to be lured a little 
way along this path to destruction. He depre. 
cates our thinking of the silhouette as some- 
thing ‘‘ quaint ’’ and old-fashioned; comes 
near to the devastating demand to have it 
taken seriously. Yet we would recommend 
this book above all as the opening up of a 
pleasant form of recreation. It is the only 
book, out of the many that have been written 
about the silhouette, which explains how the 
thing is done. The explanation, being by 
one whose own hands are expert in the matter, 
is so clear and so practical that any one with 
a turn for what may be called manual ingen- 
uity may, by following these instructions, 
become an expert himself, perfect in due pro- 
portion to his own imagination and persever- 
ance. The mere collector, on the other hand, 
who has eyes and wit to appreciate, but not 
the skill to perform, may es have his wit 
sharpened for criticism and appreciation 
alike, by being made to see so plainly how the 
different effects which please him in his speci- 
mens have been brought about. 

The apparatus required is so little and 
simple ; the scope offered to deftness and fancy 
so considerable, the result of any tolerable 
neat-handedness so pleasing and entertaining 
that we should hope Mr. Leslie will prove to 
have been a benefactor to a large number of 
people by inducing them to have a try at 
scissor-cutting. 

To be effective as an amusement any form 
of production must afford scope for self- 
expression—which perhaps is the same thing 
as saying scope for originality. Our author 
aptly remarks that the scissors will sometimes 
give a more graceful line than the pencil. 
Silhouette lovers will be easily able to con- 
firm that. With the grace of line there is 
also the approximation to one of the most 
fascinating things in nature, the shadow— 
and the shadow in its most emphatic and per- 
fect manifestation. This reminds us that Mr. 
Leslie, while judging it superfluous to dilate 
on history, in the presence of such a large sil- 
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houette literature, does give us a few welcome 
historical touches. He tells us how the por- 
trait heads cut out in black paper, which were 
first known as ‘‘ shades ’’ came to be called 
“ silhouettes.’” We do not quite agree with 
him in disliking this now established word for 
them. It is always an advantage to have a 
name which is unshared; are the syllables 
“ silhouette ’’ really ‘‘ hideous’’? and as for 
the word being foreign and the name of a not 
highly esteemed French Minister of Finance, 
it is too late at this time of day to gird at 
English for such borrowing. 

If it had not been for photography perhaps 
—with the ever-increasing interest in por- 
traits—scissor-cutting would be not a recrea- 
tion but a brisk, wide-branching business. 
Or people might have been trained in it with 
a view to domestic portraiture, as, to a certain 
extent, they have been taught dress-makin 
and carpentry. This might have had a g 
general effect, for Mr. Leslie tells us that 
scissor-cutting is ‘‘ a very sound foundation 
for every sort of drawing.’’ Here also Mr. 
Leslie speaks as an expert, being, we under- 
stand, at the present moment, Art Master at 
Brighton College. The book contains thirty- 
nine illustrations of which all but four or 
five are by the author himself, and, of these, 
all but four cut out of paper by him with 
scissors. A pleasant detail of his career as a 
scissor-cutter is the acceptance by Queen 
Mary of two minute figures of his cutting for 
the well-known Doll’s House at Windsor 
Castle. 

We think scissor-cutting might well be sug- 
gested as an amusement for soldiers in hos- 

ital. In the last war little industries of the 
find were welcome to many of them when suffi- 
ciently convalescent. If the idea should 
“catch on” our author will have done a by 
no means an unimportant service, for his book 
should be the one to give the necessary start. 


Tue Quarterly Review for January is a 
number for which its readers will have been 
somewhat eagerly expectant. It handles 
several subjects closely connected with the 
war, but finds room for a few papers which 
take us more or less outside that shadow. One 
of course is devoted to Fanny Burney. Mr. 
E. T. S. Dugdale gives a readable account 
of her life, so much more various and event- 
ful than one would have imagined before- 
hand as likely for a woman of her tempera- 
ment—though we are apt to think that there 


was a vigour and independence about her | 


commonly overlooked ; her present biographer 











appears to us slightly to err in that sense 
also and hardly to estimate her Diary as 
highly ae it deserves. Then there is Mr. 
Kenneth Hare on ‘Lord Chesterfield and 
Dr. Johnson,’ vehemently defending Lord 
Chesterfield from ancient aspersions which 
are oe od centred in Johnson’s familiar 
and unfair sentence about the ‘‘ morals of a 
whore and the manners of a dancing- 
master.’”’ It is always satisfactory to see 
Chesterfield defended, and in the well-known 
encounter with Johnson we have always 
thought that his in truth was the more grace- 
ful part. All the same, Mr. Hare, in our 
opinion, is unjust to Johnson. Of several 
points which might be urged we will men- 
tion but one: no account is taken of his con- 
stitutional melancholy, and all the misery 
that was involved therein. A paper that 
merits, and we think will receive, attention, 
is Mr. Kees van Hoek’s portrait of Pope 
Pius XII. Dr. A. 8. Russell will re-awaken 
much regret and much admiration by his 
fine sketch of Lord Rutherford and his 
Work. Mr. Douglas Gordon in his ‘ Sport 
and Wild Life in War-time’ applies his 
extensive knowledge and ready pen to a 
question which exercises many people even in 
the midst of the urgency of things of greater 
moment. The number starts off well with 
Sir Charles Petrie’s study of Twenty Years 
of British Foreign Policy, followed by Sir 
Arnold Wilson’s reasonable counsels on a re- 
form of the present scheme governing awards 
for Military Gallantry. Other topics dealt 
with are Evacuation and its Problems 
(Captain Frederic Evans); The Indian Con- 
gress and British Imperialism (Sir William 
Barton); South America and the War (Mr. 
Ernest Hambloch), and Stalin (Mr. A. C. 
Foxcroft). A paper which, in another direc- 
tion, is likely to stimulate thought, is Dr. 
> -« Rattray’s ‘The Right to Painless 
eath.’ 


BooKSELLER’s CATALOGUE. 


Mr. C. A. Sronenri, Jz., has entitled 
his Catalogue No. 144 ‘ The Jewish Contri- 
bution to Civilization,’ and offers it as a list 
of works by Jewish authors with an intro- 
duction by Mr. Stefan Zweig. For the pur- 
pose in hand a Jew is understood to be a 
person who has one Jewish grandparent: 
this being the definition under which the 
Nuremberg laws proceeded to deprive the 
Jew of his rights as a citizen. A very large 
proportion of the eminent Jews appearing 
here is of German nationality or German 
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extraction. Along with the universally 
known names of Heine, Einstein, Freud, 
Mendelssohn, and others of that rank, we 
find a large crowd of others less widely 
‘famous. The most interesting item in the 
catalogue (1839: £125) is, perhaps, three 
4to. pages on which Heine has inscribed 
with his own hand five of his poems—three 
of which form the sequence ‘ Ritter Olaf.’ 
Under Einstein we noted a copy of the work 
— Entwurf einer verallgemeinerten Rela- 
tivitétstheorie und einer Theorie der Gravi- 
tation ’—in which, printed for private cir- 
culation, the theory of relativity was first put 
forth (1913: £20); and a first edition of the 
‘Die Grundlage der allgemeinen Relativi- 
tatstheorie ’ in which it was first definitely 
published (1916: £7 10s.). Of Freud’s 
works the principal one offered here is a first 
edition of ‘Die Traumdeutung’ (1900: 
£8 8s.); of Moses Mendessohn’s the most 
important is a first edition of ‘ Jerusa- 
lem’ (1783: £30). Bergson (‘ L’Evolution 
créatrice’ is here in a first edition—1907: 
£3 3s.); André Maurois (here is a first edi- 
tion of ‘ Ariel ’—1923: £1 10s.) and Marcel 
Proust (‘A la Recherche du Temps perdu’ 
' —first edition, 1913-1927, £35). Looking 
deeper into the past we may discover Anatole 
France (‘ L’Ile des Pingouins,’ first edition, 
1905: £12 12s.), and further back still no 
less a figure than Montaigne. Mr. Stone- 
hill has both the first—Paris—edition of the 
‘ Essais’ (1587: £45) and the first edition 
of Florio’s translation of the same (1603: 
£75. 

We note a few outstanding books picked 
out more or less at random: a first edition 
of Karl Marx’s ‘ Das Kapital’ (Hamburg: 
1867-1885-1894: £125); a first edition of 
Bret Harte’s ‘Lothaw’ (a _ satire on 
D’Israeli) (1871: £2 2s.); a first edition of 
Sara Bernhardt’s ‘Ma double Vie’ (1907: 
£2 2s.); a first edition of Spinoza’s ‘ Trac- 
tatus theologico-politicus’ (1670: £15 15s.) 
and Offenbach’s ‘Les Contes d’Hoffmann ’ 
(1881: £18). Henry Alken also belongs 
here, where are five items of his work, of 
which the best appears to be the panorama 
‘Going to the Races’ in the earliest state 
before the backgrounds were put in (c. 1825: 
£21). We may also mention an original 
manuscript entitled ‘ Something defeasible,’ 
by Sir Max Beerbohm (£28), and a corre- 
spondence between Humbert Wolfe and 
Arnold Bennett (1926-30: £10 10s.). 





A page is occupied with an account 
Jewish supporters of Columbus and of % 
various grounds for believing that Coln 
himself was of Jewish descent. It a 

rhaps not be known to all our readers t 

r. Barnardo was the son of a Hamby 
Sephardi, while the mother of Gen 
Booth was a Jewess by name Mary Moss, 

This catalogue, which describes 2) 
items, may be obtained for 12s. 6d. 


Osrruary: RONALD STEWART-BROW] 


We learn with very great regret the 
of one of our most valued correspondents, 
Ronald Stewart-Brown, F.s.4. Above 
well-known initials a long series of lear 
and helpful replies has been offered in @ 
columns to enquirers on a variety of topil 
He was wont to exercise the stimulating 
kindly severity of the exact scholar, and | 
used both his abundant information and 
weapon of his criticism with the true sd 
larly generosity. His chief work was doz 
local history and archaeology. The histo 
and archaeological societies of Lancashit 
Cheshire and North Wales are deeply ¥ 
debted to him. He acted for many years) 
the honorary local secretary for 
to the Society of Antiquaries, and | 
honorary secretary and general editor | 
the Record Society of Lancashire 
Cheshire, of which at his death he 
vice-president. He made many distingui 
contributions to the Transactions of le 
societies, and good work of his will also! 
found in the English Historical Revie 
Constitutional and legal history formed 
subjects he had specially made his own, a 
he produced two important works upon 
‘ The Wapentake Court of Wirral’ and ‘T 
Serjeants of the Peace in Medieval Englam 
His last work on Cheshire records, ‘ Cheshi 
in the Pipe Rolls, 1158-1301’ was publish 
last year. Mention should also be made of 
earlier local work whose value has been af 
ciated by students interested in this corner 
England: ‘The Cheshire Chamberlat 
Accounts.’ 

Mr. Stewart-Brown was of Harrow 4 
Trinity College, Cambridge. He pr 
for thirty-six years as a solicitor in Liverpe 
He served in the war of 1914-18 in the Di 
of Lancaster’s Own Yeomanry. In 194-6 
was High Sheriff of Denbighshire. j 

He died on Jan. 11 at his home near W: 
ham, at the age of sixty-seven. 
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